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. The temple at Shechem on its platform (upper center) and the western rooms of the palace (Field 
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standing-stone (upper left margin), while before the temple can be seen the other bases for standing- 
stones, one with the remains of the stone in place. hotographs by Lee Ellenberger. 
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Excavation 'at Shechem, 1960 


Epwarp F. CAMPBELL, JR. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


The mound of ancient Shechem, long ‘a mound of many cities,’’ has 
more recently become a mound of many digs. The third campaign of the 
Drew-McCormick Expedition! found itself taking advantage in varying 
ways during the summer of 1960 of seven campaigns of excavation by 
German scholars which stretched from 1913 to 1934. Each of four projects 
undertaken in 1960, Fields V-VIII, contributed to the spelling out of the 
stratigraphic sequence at Shechem, so that now the excavation team has a 
nearly complete idea of the history of the site; furthermore, work this 
summer contributed significantly to the comparative archaeology of 
Palestine. 


1. Due to the gery of the originating institutions, as well as of the Bollingen Foundation of New 
York City, the Nicol Museum at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, the American School, Conc: rdia 
Teachers’ College, and the Harvard Semitic Museum, the expedition was able to operate at full co: ple 
ment. The supervisory staff numbered 32, with Prof. G. Ernest Wright as Director, Prof. Lawrence To: mbs 
of Drew University as Associate Director, and the writer as Assistant. As in 1957, it was possible for a ¢:oup 
of graduate students in the field to join the supervisory staff to learn the ropes of archaeological meth d in 
the most effective way possible, by doing it. 
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Previous work of the Drew-McCormick Expedition, in 1956 and 1957, 

| studied the history of the city’s fortifications system; at the same time, 

k had been begun on the large western sector of the tell, where German 

k had revealed Shechem’s famous temple and the earlier buildings 

eath the artificial platform upon which the temple sat.2 The aim of the 

k in 1960 was to establish the stratigraphic record of the city within a 

jential complex, while at the same time continuing the study of the 

» »ple and the palace beneath it. 

The clearance of the East Gate structures in 1957 had yielded extensive 
‘ence of Hellenistic occupation, presumably that of the Samaritan Jews. 
se peoples had left Samaria and established their settlement in Shechem 
1e foot of their holy mountain, Mt. Gerizim. While something is known 
alestine in the Hellenistic period (ca. 325-63 B.C.) from written sources, 
caeologically speaking there exists a void. Because Hellenistic builders 
larly dug the foundations of their buildings deep and almost invariably 
rned up stratification as they did so, a pottery chronology for the period 

as been lacking. Very rarely in the course of the development of modern 

:aeological technique have “sealed loci,” that is, places where deposits 

f pottery are sealed from disturbance and contamination between floors 
under structural remains, been found for the Hellenistic period. Even 
rarer has been a stratified series of such sealed loci within Hellenistic re- 
mains. Since Shechem offered promise of just such stratification, plans 
were made to dig at a place near the current highest point of the mound. 
Two factors contributed to the location of this project. Surface probes by 
Hans Steckeweh during the 1934 German campaign had shown that Hellen- 
istic remains were to be found only toward the center of the mound, perhaps 
because erosion of the slopes near the perimeter had carried away all trace. 
Near the center of the mound, but free of trees, was an open area where the 
Germans had placed their camp in 1926; here there was some assurance 
that no digging or dumping had been done before. Here Field VII was 
located (see the tell plan fig. 8). 

Nine five-meter-square areas were laid out in rows of three to form a 
large square; between the squares ran the now-standard “balks,” one meter 
wide. Hellenistic remains appeared almost immediately beneath the sur- 
face. Rarely preserved for more than the one course of the foundation 
level, the walls consisted of two rows of undressed stones set in parallel 
lines, with rubble filling the intervening space. Associated with these 
remnants of wall were appreciable segments of beaten-earth floor and even 
flagstone courtyards. Three phases were isolated, although the uppermost 


2. See BA XX.1 (Feb., 1957), pp. 19-82; BA XX.4 (Dec. 1957), pp. 82-105; BASOR 144 (Dec., 1956), 
Pp. 9-20; BASOR 148 (Dec., 1957), pp. 11-28. 
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phase was preserved only in the form of one wall and afforded no sealed 
loci. Phases II and III showed sub-phases and were much better preserved. 
Resurfacing of floors and slight alterations of building plans afforded the 
sealed loci which had been hoped for. Quantities of broken pottery came 
from these scant remains and from the fill between the strata, and a gratify- 
ingly large number of coins were found. Enough sealed loci were discovered 
to permit the establishment cf a relative sequence of three pottery horizoy s, 
while the coin finds helped to suggest absolute dates for these horizons. .n 
no case, for example, were Seleucid coins found in sealed loci below t.e 
surfaces of Phase II, while a large number of Ptolemaic coins were found 
throughout, but especially between phases II and III. A juglet containing 
35 Ptolemaic silver tetradrachms was found in an unsealed locus below tie 
relative level of Phase II installations nearby; among the coins was ©.¢ 
which was apparently minted in the twelfth year of Ptolemy V, which 
would be 193 B.C. Although Antiochus the Great brought Palestine unc er 
Seleucid control in 198 when he defeated the army of Ptolemy V, he p-r- 
mitted the latter to retain tribute-gathering control thereafter, and t 1is 
Ptolemaic coin of 193 attests this state of affairs. 

For once, then, Hellenistic builders have left their distant descendants 
some record with which to reconstruct their history archaeologically; the 
Shechem team now feels confident that pottery styles characteristic of the 
late fourth-early third centuries, of the late third century, and of the turn 
into the second century, can be isolated and described. What is more, the 
upper phase of the Hellenistic house found in Field II in 1957 belongs to a 
later horizon. The architecture of the building is different from that char- 
acteristic of the buildings in Field VII, and the pottery found on its upper- 
most floor is of the late second century, constituting the latest of four 
phases at Shechem therefore. Some of this later pottery was found mixed 
with the earlier Hellenistic horizons in spots within a few centimeters of the 
surface in Field VII, where modern cultivation had removed any sign of 
stratified remains which might have been there. In any event, publication 
of the pottery from Field VII, along with that from the East Gate Hellen- 
istic installations and the house of Field II, will yield a chronological yard- 
stick for future study in Heilenistic strata already dug and yet to be dug at 
other sites.? As far as Shechem herself is concerned, details now begin to 
fill in the 200 years from the late fourth century to the end of the second. 
Rebuilt on the ruins of Israelite settlement, the Samaritan city doubt!css 
housed peoples who were self-exiled from Samaria because of the increasing 





8. Cf. Paul and Nancy Lapp, “A Comparative Study of a Hellenistic Pottery Group from Beth-Z ur,” 
BASOR 151 (Oct., 1958), where the late Hellenistic pottery horizon from Beth-Zur is discussed and a t« »ta- 
tive sequence of Hellenistic dates for strata at Shechem is joined to it; this proposed sequence rec: ives 
corroboration from the 1960 work at Shechem in a remarkable way. 
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Fig. 2. Cache of silver Ptolemaic coins from between phases 2’and 3 in Field VII. 


paganization of that city. Some shift in her fortune occurred in connection 
with the shift from Ptolemaic to Seleucid hegemony; in the long run, the 
change seems to have been for the better. The coin evidence this summer 
taken with that of the other campaigns shows that Shechem did not fall in 
128 B.C. as has been assumed, but escaped final annihilation until nearly 
the end of the second century; the Expedition now prefers the date 107 
B.C., with John Hyrcanus’ campaign of that year being the occasion. 
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Excavation beneath the Hellenistic remains in Field VII, especially in 
the western part where no Hellenistic structures were preserved, yielded 
most of the plan of a sizeable house, dateable to the 8th century B.C. from 
the huge quantities of characteristic pottery in the debris covering i's 
floors. Nearly a meter of broken brick and collapsed roofing covered i 
floors; a huge slab of clay-and-straw roof was found propped up vertical 
on the floor of one of the rooms where it had fallen. The lines representi: 
the various layers of clay which had been rolled on this ancient roof we 
clearly visible. To one side of the roof fall, mixed with the debris on t 
floor of the house, were the shattered remains of dozens of storage je 
which probably had been sitting on the roof when it collapsed. Beneath t 
fallen slab were crushed plates and cooking-pots. All of this evidence > 
drastic destruction points to the period of the Assyrian conquest, as She! 
maneser ranged through the kingdom of Israel destroying cities, balk: d 
only in his attempt to take Samaria; Samaria fell only after a seige >f 
more than two years to Sargon, Shalmaneser’s son (II Kings 17:1-6). Tl is 
took place in 721. Probably in 724, then, the Assyrians entered Sheche n 
and wreaked the terrific havoc evidenced by these ruins. Two of the mc” 
dramatic finds of the season belong to this Iron II phase, although t. 
effect of Hellenistic digging was to displace them so that they were found 
Hellenistic loci. One is an artistic seal in amethyst with the letters lm on 
incised. The other is a remarkable cylinder seal the central motifs of which 
are an animal before a sacred tree above which rides a winged sun-disk. 
The carving of both objects is superb. 

Work proceeded slowly in defining the Hellenistic phases in Field ViI, 
with the result that only a small probe trench could be sunk beneath tiie 
Iron II phase just described; the trench revealed that another Iron II phase 
will be the next encountered, dating from the pottery so far studied to the 
ninth century. Meanwhile, another attempt was made nearby to carry thie 
stratigraphy deeper. The Germans had opened a long trench from tlie 
outer fortifications up toward the center of the mound, and had dug decp 
down toward the lowermost strata of the mound. Field VIII was estab- 
lished on the side and at the bottom of this trench. The work at the bottom 
of the trench encountered cobblestone dating to MB IIB (1750-1650), 
parallel to the palace to be described below, and then ran through three 
meters of fill in which Early Bronze (3100-2100) and Chalcolithic sherds 
increased in proportion to later sherds, before reaching what is assumed ‘o 
be virgin soil. Along the edge of the German cut, a probe trench sought ‘o 
follow the strata as they appear in section on the side of the cut; the prox 
imity to Field VII gave promise that what was discovered here will »e 
found in another season’s work in Field VII. At the highest point was 
thick layer of Iron I debris; like the other remains from this period fourd 
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1-w at four places on the mound (see Professor Bull’s article in this issue), 
3 debris contains pottery closely associated in type with that of Late 
mze and no Philistine pottery at all. This is a very important datum 
‘ause of the light it throws upon the events described in Judges 9. The 
empt of Abimelech to establish himself as king centers around Shechem, 
‘re he received support from those of the temple of Baalberith (9:4) and 
e house of Millo” (the house of the “fill” and now certainly shown to be 

same building — 9:6). Later, enmity developed between the Sheche- 

es and Abimelech, and in this part of the narrative Abimelech is reported 
1ave destroyed the people of Shechem and finally their last-ditch stand 
he “tower” (9:46ff), still another reference to the main temple-citadel 
ding whose investigation is described by Professor Bull below. Now it 
ears that we have mounting evidence for placing these events early in 

Iron I period, probably in the first half of the twe!fth century; after this 

od, there is no evidence of occupation before that of the ninth century 

hereabouts. Here, then, is the first external evidence bearing directly on 

ate in the chaotic period of the Judges. Hopefully the next campaign 

' carry Field VII down to this stratum, for the evidence from the temple 
itself remains rather obscure as far as architectural features go. Below the 

n I stratum in the probing operation of Field VIII, two Late Bronze 
strata (1550-1200) and two Middle Bronze IIC strata appeared. 

While general stratigraphic investigation was going on in Fields VII 
and VIII, two other teams of workers tackled the intricate problem of the 
history of the great buildings in the western sector of the mound. Both the 
temple (Field V) and the palace complex beneath the temple fill (Field VI) 
had been uncovered and partially cleared by the German work of 1926-7. 
The problem was not one of clearing architectural remains (as indeed it 
rarely is in modern archaeological exploration), but again one of the 
systematic study of sealed loci. 

The palace area afforded a model opportunity for precise and controlled 
archaeology. The entire complex apparently constituted a separate 
precinct of the city, defined on the east and north by the great ‘‘temenos 
wall” (in Sellin’s terminology), now called prosaically, but more accurately 
and systematically, wall 900. Built of huge stones, it is found to stand over 
two meters high where it has been cleared to its lowest course. Roughly 
parallel to its north-south segment, and about three meters to the west of 
it, lies the easternmost wall of the palaces, a wall showing three distinct 
phases, one for each of the three buildings subsequently defined. Between 
the palace wall and wall 900 ran a street immediately adjacent to wall 900 





4. This brief description is based largely upon the field report of Prof. James Ross, who ably headed the 
supervisory team in Field VI, and of Prof. Joseph Callaway, who supervised the excavation of the streets. 
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and taking up half the width of the passage. The other half of the are: 
served as a drainage channel. Sloping down from north to south toward a: 
as yet uninvestigated destination, the street showed a total of nine surfa 
ings, the lowermost having been laid at the time of the building of wall 904. 
The lower seven of these surfacings were sufficiently preserved to yie 
sealed loci and to permit study of their relationship to the palaces. 


Fig. 3. Section against wall 900 in the street area of the palace complex. The numbers on wall 900 show 
the positions of the six lower streets. Note that the streets only extend halfway across the section. 


As work proceeded in the palace rooms the plans of three phases of 
building emerged. The uppermost palace, named the 901 palace after its 
phase of the easternmost wall mentioned above, showed only rough stone 
walls remaining. The German excavation had largely revealed this palace 
and had removed the floors almostly completely. Only in the major central 
room (room 2) was a segment of floor preserved; upon it sat six column 
bases in a row. These probably held the columns supporting the roof. 
Under the floor of this room a jar burial was discovered; actually it con- 
sisted of a jar within a jar, the outer one broken so as to fit around the inner 
one. Fragments of at least four different skulls were in the bottom of the 
inner jar, along with other small bones. The skeletons were apparen'|ly 
those of human children. Near the base of the jar stood a jug, and not ‘ar 
‘away were large fragments of a bowl. 
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This was not the only interesting burial found in the palace complex. 
e next lower palace, the 902 palace, yielded two burials to puzzle the 
‘preter. The floors of this palace were intact over much of its area and 
ny domestic installations were found in situ. In a room which probably 
ved as storeroom for an adjacent kitchen or bakery, the stretched-out 
leton of an animal, perhaps a sheep or goat, was found beneath the 
stered floor; a layer of stones apparently had been prepared upon which 

animal lay. At the position of the animal’s head was a pile of decayed 


Two jar burials from Field VI, under the floors of palace rooms, a. from the 901 palace and b. from, 
the 902 palace. 


Under the floor of the adjacent kitchen was another jar burial, accom- 
panied by a bowl and a dipper juglet. In this case, the storage jar con- 
taining the bones of a child also contained a large bone, which suggests that 
food was included. Also in the jar was another fine juglet. The jar’s mouth 
had been broken, probably because its intact width would not have been 
large enough to admit the child’s head. 

The 902 palace had features which contrasted with the later 901 palace 
built on its ruins. The older building had many of its walls made of mud- 
brick or packed earth faced with fine plaster. The best-constructed of all 
of the street levels, level six, went with this building, while flagstone floors 
were preserved in a few places within the palace. Flagstones, of course, 
would be greatly coveted by later builders (as was surely the case in the 
Hellenistic strata also), so they were missing in all but a few places. Be- 
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neath the floors of the 902 palace, some features of an earlier building, the 
939 building, have been investigated, but the greater part of its exploration 
remains for another campaign. 

All of the building activity in these palaces and streets is to be dated 

to the eighteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries. The building 
of wall 900, of the lowest street, and of building 939, falls somewhere in the 
first half of the eighteenth century; the first and second resurfacings of th: 
street (levels 8 and 7) followed soon. The pottery sealed below thes: 
structures contained styles belonging to Middle Bronze IIB, the sam: 
horizon as that which characterized all of the palace and street loci in th > 
field, even including the topmost street surfacings and scattered remains ¢ { 
a building above the 901 palace. The one hundred years which immediate! 
preceded the coming of the Hyksos to Shechem appear to have seen live! ; 
building activity indeed. Who knows but that the patriarch Joseph say 
these now ruined palaces when they were dominating the western edge « f 
the city? 
’ Again a probe was dug to find what stratification can be expecte 1 
below current work in Field VI. Below street level nine was found a ston: - 
lined silo belonging to the stratum upon which the first of the investigate | 
buildings (939) rested; it too showed pottery from the transition from M 3 
IITA to MB IIB. Below this stratum, under a meter or more of fill, appeare 1 
two layers of Chalcolithic material; the intervening Early Bronze Age 
(3100-2100) and MB I period (2100-1900) are not attested here, even 
though Early Bronze sherds from Field VIII suggest that somewhere on 
the site a village of that period probably existed. 

Thus the complex history of a city continues to emerge. Ahead lies the 
more thorough investigation of the Iron Age strata and the Late Bronze 
Age history which just precedes it. Also ahead lies the completion of the 
investigation of the palaces and of the Chalcolithic strata touched by 
various probing operations, as well as the study of Early Bronze remains. 
The mound of many digs will yet see more as she yields her secrets 


grudgingly. 


A Re-examination of the Shechem Temple 


Rosert J. Buuu 
Drew University 


The largest extant pre-Roman temple remains in Palestine, the temp!e 
of Baal-berit at Shechem, was part of the concern of the Drew-MecCormick 
Expedition at Balatah in 1957 and during this past summer. This massive 
structure, with its walls 5.20 meters thick, is located in the northwe:t 
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>: adrant of the site (figure 8, Field V) near the tripartite northwest gate; 
jt is raised high on a thick marl fill so as to dominate the remains of the 
renteenth century city. 

The remains of the temple of Shechem were unknown until brought to 
ht by Ernst Sellin in 1926. He published what can only be called pre- 
inary reports of his work at Shechem and of the excavation of the 
rple.!_ Unfortunately, we shall never know more about Sellin’s efforts 
n is recalled in these brief notices, since his field notes and the manu- 
pt of a detailed account of his work were lost when his Berlin home was 
troyed by Allied bombers during the Second World War. Between 1928 
| 1932, G. Welter was put in charge of the work, and, while he published 
y a short description of what he did, he has given us a good set of plans 
| sections of the area which include the northwest gate, the palace 
eld VI) and the temple.? His excellent stone-by-stone drawing of the 
iple is the sole detailed one available until the publication of the plan 
v in process by G. R. H. Wright, the Drew-McCormick Expedition’s 
hitect. 


Features of the Temple’s History 


The temple was oriented 28 degrees south of east; in front of it was a 
arge earthen forecourt on which, 6.55 meters from the front wall, lie the 
remains of an altar platform. These features, and subsequently described 
ones, can be followed on the plan in figure 5. Sellin records that the altar 
base, when uncovered in 1926, was 2.20 meters long and 1.65 meters wide. 
Today there remain only a few stones arranged in an irregular pattern 
roughly 1 by 14% meters in extent. A large hollowed-out stone base and a 
broken piece of hard white limestone were uncovered by Sellin just south- 
east of the altar. The hollow in the base was 40 centimeters deep, and 
measured 45 ems. in width and 1.65 meters in length, while the limestone 
slab was 1.45 meters by 40 cms., and stood 1.65 meters in height. Since the 
limestone slab would fit into the base neatly; Sellin concluded he had found 
the main standing-stone or massebah of the city. A story which I am not 
able to confirm relates that Dr. Aage Schmidt, visiting the tell during a 
temporary absence of Sellin, came upon one of the workmen breaking up the 
limestone slab with a maul and prevailed upon him to cease until Sellin 
could be summoned! Thus it was that some portion of the massebah was 
saved. In 1956, the Drew-McCormick Expedition found the socket and 
slab cast down from the bank of altar fill into the palace area some 6 meters 





1. E. Sellin, Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 49 (1926), pp. 229-236, 304-820; 50 (1927), pp. 
205-211, 265-274; 51 (1928), pp. 119-123; 64 (1941), pp. ¥ 20. 


2. G. Welter, Archaeologischer Anzeiger, 1932, III/IV, cols. 290-314. 
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below. One end of the base had been broken off, so that only an open ended 
niche remained, four-fifths of the original length. Of the massebah, only 
1.45 meters of its original height remained on one side and only 62 ems. on 


THE SHECHEM TEMPLE 
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Fig. 5. Sketch plan of the Shechem temple showing superimposed walls. Note the different orientation of 
LB and MB walls. 
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the other. With great effort, a team of workers tugged and hauled these 
massively heavy stones back up onto the forecourt of the temple, securing 
the standing stone in its original base with cement. Once again the 
massebah dominates the area from a point where it probably stood original- 
ly, at least from what we can learn from the drawings and photographs in 
the Sellin and Welter reports (fig. 1). 

Again in 1928, Sellin uncovered another hollowed-out stone base just 
to the south of the temple entrance; its niche was 1.35 meters long and 42 
ems. wide, and was 25 cms. deep. Above it a stone slab appeared, again 
just the size to fit into the niche and standing 70 cms. high. In 1956, a pa’t 
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>! this slab (85 cms. wide, 37 cms. thick, and 53 cms. high) was found down 

low the forecourt. The broken base was cemented together in the summer 
1957, while a search was carried on for the broken fragments of the 
issebah. None were found, so during the 1960 campaign the piece found 
1956 was cemented into its original place. 

Just in front of the temple entrance, on the north side of the opening, 
lin found still another stone, this one with a slot, open at both ends, cut 
ough the top. The slot was 28 cms. wide and 1.56 meters long, and ran 
ems. deep. But Sellin and Welter record nothing about finding a stand- 
-stone to go with this socket and none has come to light in the subse- 
nt explorations. 

The remains of the temple itself evidence an entrance hall 5 by 7 
ters; this joins a narrow short passage, 3.25 meters square, which in turn 
ls into the large central room 11 meters wide and 13 1/2 meters long. 
structure very similar to this one has been found at Megiddo?’, but little 
cific similarity exists to other Syro-Palestinian temples*. Because 
this similarity of structure, particularly to the Megiddo building, the 
aple at Shechem was dated to the same period, namely the Late Bronze 
e (1550-1200). But there is now evidence which enables us to date it to 

ie Middle Bronze Age. The date ca. 1600 suggested in the 1957 campaign 

reports, corrected to ca. 1650 in 1960, is based mainly on the MB IIC 
pottery found in the foundation trenches dug for the temple walls and 
under and on the floors associated with those walls. 

On top of the Middle Bronze temple walls were found the remains of 

a four-room building, roughly 19 by 17 meters; three rooms parallel to one 
another were about 4 1/2 by 9 meters in size, while the fourth formed a 
narrow “corridor” 15 meters long and about 2 meters wide. On the basis of 
similar buildings such as those found at Tell en-Nasbeh*, we identified the 
Shechem structure as a storehouse or granary. The walls of this build- 
ing were 1.30 meters thick and consisted of two lines of large unhewn 
stones. The lowest course was set in wet plaster about 20 cms. thick, and 
this plaster extended through the rooms as a floor for the granary. When 
the stones were removed, the contour of their shape remained plainly 
visible in the plaster. This would suggest that the stones were set purposely 
into plaster so as to seal out rodents seeking to get at the stored grain. 
Pottery taken from the dirt under the granary stones and found mixed in 





3. W.F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine (4th rev. ed., 1960), pp. 103f.; Gordon Loud, et al, Megiddo 

Il, Pp. — to which compare G. E. Wright’s review in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 70 
1950), p. 50. 

4. K. Galling, Biblisches Reallexicon (Tiibingen, 1937), cols. 513f. 


C. C. McCown, et al, Tell en-Nasbeh I (New Haven, ASOR, 1947), pp. 206-212. 
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the plaster proved to be consistently Iron II, dating to the eighth century 
and identical to that found in the Iron II building of Field VII. 

While the walls of the granary were being removed and examined, it 
became evident that there were remains of the walls of another structure 
directly below them but above the Middle Bronze temple walls. These 
walls beneath the granary were between 1.85 and 2.20 meters thick, and 
unlike the granary walls, consisted of semi-hewn stones. They sat in eart! 
which contained Late Bronze pottery. Not all of the walls of the Lat 
Bronze structure are in evidence. On top of the south wall of the Middl 
Bronze temple the remains of an LB wall 1.85 meters wide and 7.20 meter 
long, consisting of one course of semi-hewn stones, came to light, and or 
top of it rested the unhewn stones of the granary wall. Another wall angle: 
across the eastern end of the main temple room, shortening it and giving i 
a trapezoidal shape. This wall was 2.20 meters wide and ran for nearly 1 
meters; it consisted of two courses of large semi-hewn stones set on two 
layers of earth, and these, in turn, rested on the lower Middle Bronze floo- 
found inside the main room. From between these semi-hewn stones, an 
in the light brown earth immediately under them, Late Bronze sherd 
appeared. In the dark earth under the light brown layer and just on th» 
Middle Bronze floor MB ITB-C sherds were found in quaniity, along wit 
a Hyksos scarab. 

If one projects the incompletely preserved Late Bronze wall runnin: 
along the south MB temple wall, it is found to intersect at right angles the 
transverse wall just described. Furthermore, the lines of the resultan 
structure are oriented 5 degrees south of the orientation of the Middle 
Bronze structure, and, surprisingly, the altar platform in front of the temple 
turns out to line up with it, or at least so the plans drawn by Sellin anc 
Welter indicate. To check this conclusion, the earth in which some of the 
few remaining altar stones were set was examined. A quantity of sherds 
were collected, of which the latest and most numerous were Late Bronze. 
In addition, a section cut through the earthen fill of the forecourt in front 
of the temple showed that the latest Middle Bronze occupation level wa: 
half a meter below the level on which the altar platform and the massebal: 
socket rest. Thus, although there is no direct pottery evidence to aid in 
dating the massebah, it must belong to the Late Bronze temple, and not to 
the Middle Bronze one. 

In summary, the ceramic chronology of both the aJtar platform and 
the Late Bronze walls, together with their common orientation, proves th: 
existence of a Late Bronze temple on top of the Middle Bronze one. It: 
walls were considerably less massive, and the central room was shortenec 
(and perhaps widened), making the Late Bronze structure the less imposing 
of the two. 
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That a people should build a temple on a less grand scale than an 
erlier one is explainable on the basis of changing economic conditions. But 
+ ay should they bother to orient that temple 5 degrees away from originally 

ablished foundations, part of which were to be reused, and thereby create 
themselves additional problems? In a later article, the writer hopes to 
‘to show that the Late Bronze temple was purposely oriented 33 degrees 
ith of east to bring it into line with the sun’s position on one of the holy 
ys of a cult which was carried on at Shechem. 

After the destruction of the Late Bronze temple, the Iron IT granary 

s built on top of its walls, using those remains as a foundation and orient- 
itself along the same lines. A search was made for some indication 

in entrance or doorway into the walls of the granary; near the northern 

| of the west wall, an opening was discovered, but it remains in doubt 

it this was the main entrance or further that the granary faced this 

i -ection. Examination of the east transverse wall (Late Bronze with 
» anary wall on top) gave no hint of an entrance; this is not surprising 
sce at this point the preserved course of granary stones was below the 

~ vel of the plaster floor, due to the necessity of leveling this floor. 


Stratification Within the Temple 


In 1960, it became evident that the earlier German expeditions had 
,ollowed out the center of the main room, so that the only places left un- 
touched, where stratigraphical evidence could be gained, were beneath two 
of the granary walls and underneath the transverse wall of the Late Bronze 
temple. Beneath these walls, balks were left standing, in which the strati- 
graphical record could be read. Immediately under the stones of the 
granary a plaster floor about 20 cms. thick appeared. In places, a layer of 
light gray dirt lay between the wall stones and the floor. As has been 
noted, Iron II pottery came from under these stones, and also from the 
band of earth and occasionally in the plaster itself. Beneath the plaster was 
a red packed-earth level about 15 cms. thick. Between the granary’s plaster 
floor and the red band there could be seen a very thin line of a plastered 
floor, only 5 to 8 millimeters thick, which in some places had a thin layer of 
gray earth separating it from the granary floor. Sherds were carefully 
isolated from these two thin bands; the latest sherds were of the Late 
Bronze period. 

About 65 cms. below the granary floor there appeared a plaster-like 
floor 2 mms. thick resting on another thin layer of hard-packed red earth. 
Upon this floor was found a quantity of MB IIB-C sherds. 80 cms. down 
a second and similar floor came to light; the 23 cms.-wide band of grey 
earth above it was mixed with charcoal, and again MB IIB-C pottery lay 
on the floor. These two Middle Bronze floors relate to the massive walls 
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of the early temple, with the upper of the MB floors probably associated 
with a rebuilding of the temple; this appears to be evidenced in the top two 
courses of stone in the present 5.20-meter walls. 

Beside the balks preserved underneath the granary wall, trenches wer 
dug in the central part of the main room. The bowl-shaped outline of th: 
German trench could be seen clearly in the balk section. Below the limi 
of the German work, about 3 meters under the earliest Middle Bronze 
floor, MB IIB-C sherds still predominated, but were found mixed wit! 
occasional Chalcolithic. 40 cms. further down, MB IIA pottery appeared 
and below that a series of five occupation levels containing Chalcolithi 
pottery. At 4.95 meters, just below the earliest of these levels, a clay-line: 
Chalcolithic living pit was uncovered. It was 40 cms. deep, 80 cms. i 
diameter, and contained pure Chalcolithic pottery. Much charcoal wa 
also in evidence, as well as fragments of bone and thirteen seeds which ar 
now under study. Another 15 ems. revealed the irregular surface o 
bedrock. 

It appears, then, that before the period designated MB IIB-C (abou 
1650) there was no temple or sacred site at this particular point on th 
mound. The temple was founded upon a mar! fill nearly 6 meters thick 
and in that fill are quantities of MB IIB-C pottery. A wall 2.40 mete: 
thick was found running under the eastern end of the present temple re- 


mains; its make-up contained MB IIA-B sherds. This may well have bee 
an earlier defense wall of the city, and the indications are that the cit; 
limits were extended when the huge Cyclopian city wall was built while th 
fill was piled over the older defense system. Then the temple was built. 


Pits Dug in the Iron Age 


In the balks under the granary walls and in the sections left in the 
sides of the trenches dug near them the outlines of three types of pit wer 
found. The first was bottle- or flask-shaped, that is, having a wide base 
(from 1.70 to 3 meters) and a narrow neck (50 cms.) ; they ran between 1.30 
and 4.60 meters in overall length. Again the reader is referred to the draw- 
ings in figures 6 and 7, in this case to pits 5094, 5096, and 5087. These pits 
were hollowed out of the marl fill under the temple. With one exception 
described below, these pits were not lined, either with stone or with plaster 
Two of the pits were 4.60 meters in depth and between 2 and 2 1/2 meter: 
in diameter at their base. The bottom of a third pit was never reached, bu‘ 
its general characteristics indicated that it was of the same dimensions a 
the two above. In each case, the neck of the pit was about 50 cms. in dia 
meter, and the pits were all filled with dark earth, much charcoal, and grea 
quantities of Iron IA (early 12th century) pottery. These pits penetrate: 
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he LB floor and the two MB floors, but all were covered by the Iron II 
nary’s plastered floor. 

Another type of pit (see figure 4, 5099, 5098, 5091) was marked by the 

‘ ularity of its cylindrical sides. Where these pits penetrated the LB 

al | MB floors, the intersections formed an astonishingly regular circular 

ve. In two instances, these pits stopped at packed earth levels, about 15 

. below the earliest MB floor; each shaft had the same diameter 

uughout. A third pit was found beside the balk and was seen in circular 


EMPLE CELLA (simpitied) 


sowing location of “pits” 


Fig. 6. Simplified sketch plan of the main room of the temple showing location of the pits. 


outline of the lower MB floor when it was cleared. This pit extended 70 
ems. below the lowest MB floor, again terminating on a packed earth level. 
All three cylindrical pits were filled with the same dark, charcoal-bearing 
earth, and each contained the same Iron IA pottery as was found in the 
flask-shaped pits. All three cylindrical pits had a diameter of about 1.70 
meters. One was covered by the Iron II granary floor, but stratigraphic 
evidence that the granary floor covered the other two pits was lacking. So, 
it is not clear yet exactly what conclusion can be drawn from the strati- 
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graphy about the dates of these pits. A line joining the centers of the two 
cylindrical pits found in the balk (5098 and 5099 in figure 6) ran parallel 
to that of the walls of the LB temple. It may be that these pits were the 
robbed-out column wells of the LB temple, but the evenness of the sides of 
the pits argues against this conjecture. None of the cylindrical pits w 
lined, and there was no evidence of plaster or small stones at the bottom » 
any of them. 

There was a third type of pit, of which only one example was found. 
It seemed to be a combination of the other two styles (see figure 7, 5092). 
Like the cylindrical pits, this one terminated at a hard-beaten level belc v 
the lowest MB floor and penetrated the MB floors in clearly defined circles. 
Then it closed to a narrow neck 70 cms. in diameter at the point where ‘ 
was covered by the granary floor. The contents of the pit was the same 
that of the other pits. 

All of the pits so far described were unlined. One pit found this summ : 
was lined, however. It began at the bottom of one of the cylindrical p 
(5099) and was designated 5099A (see figure 7). It was 2 1/2 meters de« 
1.85 meters wide at its widest point, and 1.65 meters in diameter at its bace. 
Shaped somewhat like the flask-shaped pits, it tapered to a neck 50 cms. 
diameter. It was lined throughout with small stones and a kind of plast« r. 
At its rim, clay lips flared out and up to join the lowest MB floor, forming : n 
opening on that floor of about a meter in diameter. This installation also 
contained dark charcoal-filled earth and an abundance of Iron IA shercs. 
Completing a kind of triple-decked arrangement was still another pit, a 
small bottle-shaped sump (5099B), at the bottom of the lined pit just 
described. The rim of the sump was 38 cms. in diameter, while its depih 
was 55 cms. and the diameter of its base was 73 ems. The sump was lined 
with small stones and plaster, too, and the pottery and earth in it were thie 
same as in the other pits. Special care was exercised to see if the sherds 
found at the bottoms of both lined installations were the same as those in 
the dirt nearer the tops. The pottery was Iron IA throughout. It is in- 
teresting to compare the pit which Sellin found in the center of the temple 
with this bottle-shaped installation and with the flask-shaped pits men- 
tioned above. Sellin’s pit had plastered sides, a narrow neck, and was 
2 1/2 meters in diameter and 2.25 meters deep. It was filled with black 
earth, animal bones, and sherds none of which were later than MB, av- 
cording to Sellin’s description. The similarity of the pits found in 1960 
makes us wish we could check his chronological conclusions here. 

It was concluded that the deep flask-shaped pits were storage bins or 
silos, and that the cylindrical pits were some form of storage bin, probably 


6. E.Sellin, Zeitschrift des deutschen Palastina-Vereins 50 (1927), p. 207; 64 (1941), p. 18. 
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fcr grain. All of these were in use during the Iron IA period, and did not 

c. 1tinue in use in the time of the granary. Similar silos and bins were 
nd, by the way, at Tell en-Nasbeh.’ 

The more significant artifacts collected in the temple included an Iron 

nscribed sherd, found in 1957 adjacent to the granary wall. In 1960, 

clay furnace nozzles, the remains of a large bowl, on the sides of which 

2 to be seen globules of copper, and considerable quantities of copper 

‘, indicated that at one time a foundry probably existed here, during 

Iron Age. An alabaster rouge mortar and pestle, an eight-sided die, an 

aster mace-head, and a faience cylinder seal bearing a depiction of_a 


A-B SECTION TEMPLE CELLA (Simpiitica) 


Showing types of “pits” 

MB floors Granary wails — “4% 
upper =~ Plaster - 77/7 
lower - == 

LB floors-, 

walls — wa 


Fig. 7. Section plan through the main room of the temple along line indicated A-B in figure 4. Note the 
floor levels and the relationship of the pit openings to them. 


tree of life were found in the Late Bronze temple complex, along with two 
well-preserved LB bowls. A Hyksos scarab was discovered on the lowest 
MB floor, under the LB transverse wall, while on one of the Chalcolithic 
occupation levels was found a clay image and the long cylindrical base of 
a footed bowl or incense stand. 

While some questions still remain to be answered and the interpret- 
ation of the evidence is far from complete, this “in-process” report gives 
some idea of the history of this vastly interesting building. The return to 
work in 1962 will doubtless yield new and more complete information, and 
will permit a later and more final word on the subject. 











- 


7. MeCown, op. cit., pp. 204f. 
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The Architectural Recording of the Shechem Excavation 


G. R. H. Wricat 
Damascus, U. A. R. 


The architectural recording of an excavation resembles in character 
the other aspects of “field archaeology’’; it is an application of simp! 
techniques to a specialized task, and as such is not in itself ‘“science”’ 
“scholarship” and should not be written about as though it were. Ho 
ever, by virtue of its pragmatic, ad hoc character, notes of practice a: 
procedures in particular circumstances have a value which would not obta 
in a body of knowledge which could be set out in formal principles. T! i 
accords well with the general tradition of treatises on surveying, which e » 
apt to be pithy with “‘wise saws and modern instances” securely found 
upon personal experience. It is in this vein that the following reflections » 
the experience of the Drew-McCormick Expedition at Shechem (mode 
Balatah) are adduced; for with the recrudescence of activity in Palestini 
archaeology, the particulars may be of fairly widespread interest. 


Particular Circumstances of the Expedition 


First let us define the circumstances which limit these remarks; they 
comprise the character and aims of the expedition and the character of t 
site. The expedition was on a large scale; indeed, with the exception of 1 
Hazor team, it is in most respects the largest to operate in Palestine sine 
Megiddo. It has planned to continue work over several seasons, thre 
having already been completed. The staff was exceptionally large, genera!ly 
about thirty, and it was largely inexperienced. One of the main purposes 
of the work was to teach beginners in the field. Two assistants who had 
some previous connection with surveying or engineering were provided for 
the architect. 

The aims of the expedition were centered in chronological and typo- 
logical investigation, and the interest was not primarily in monuments so 
much as in stratigraphic record. The history of the site has been shown to 
extend from a Hellenistic town back to a Chalcolithic settlement. 

The site had a marked character: a tell, sizeable for Palestine, ca. 200 
meters in diameter and standing ca. 20 meters above its surroundings. 
Although retained by massive fortifications, it is for several reasons some- 
what straggling in definition. It is built on sloping ground in the pass 
between the two massifs of Ebal and Gerizim, and extensions of the size of 
the city in antiquity resulted in the construction of vast platforms of merl 
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against certain sectors of the fortification walls. Furthermore, the 
ithern half of the tell has been bitten off by the modern village of Balatah 
| its gardens. Finally, the enthusiastic program of German excavation, 

e-ried out under various directors at intervals from 1913 to 1934, has 
vily scarred the terrain with open cuttings and mounds of dumped 
ris. 


General Plan 


A prerequisite in surveying excavations is the production of a general 
1 which serves to indicate the main features of the site and relates in 
ition the widely spread areas of excavation. Generally when working 
h a tell, this will be contoured, since contours themselves are archaeo- 
cal evidence. In this connection, the situation et Shechem was distinct- 
omplicated by the activities of the previous expedition. A considerable 
ly of information had been recorded, and it was extremely desirable that 
h new information as might accrue should be collated with it as closely 
yossible. It was, however, quite impossible to append new information 
iveetly to the German records, a by no means unusual state of affairs (cf. 
comparable experience of the Megiddo expedition with an earlier 
xcavation). 

A sun-print of a general plan of the mound drawn to a scale of 1:500 by 

» German expedition of 1928 was available. It seemed probable that the 

tail of the various areas excavated was satisfactory at that scale, but 

ere was little assurance that the widely separated areas of excavation, 

gether with other features of the tell, were plotted correctly with respect 
to one another. 

No base marks of the German survey were preserved in the ground or 
indicated on the plan. The plan bore a superimposed reference grid, 
oriented approximately north-south. Accordingly, in order to make as 
much use as possible of the detail recorded on the German plan, and to 
preserve their grid reference system, the general survey sought to align 
itself with their plan. A point of origin was taken near the east angle of the 
temple. A back sight was taken on the line of the northeast side of the 
temple; check bearings and distances to critical points of the architectural 
features in this area were observed to ascertain the reliability of the German 
plan within this the main area of excavation. The outlines proved to be 
satisfactory. Accordingly, a primary base line was sited and laid out 
across the tell on an approximate east-west bearing. The distance was 
measured by tachymetry overall, and in two stages, and then also by 
tape. The results agreed well. From this base line, other necessary base 
points were established by primary and secondary triangulation. In almost 
every instance, the distance was obtained by tachymetry. The inter- 
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sections were located on the plan by plotting the observed angles with a 
protractor equipped with a vernier arm to read one minute of arc, and the 
plotted distances were checked against the observed distances. 

Once the point of origin had been located on the German plan, an‘ 
the base line oriented with respect to the satisfactorily recorded arch:- 
tectural features on the northwest part of the tell, the reference grid wes 
transferred directly from the German plan. The features on the eastern 
side of the tell, i.e., the East Gate, proved to be considerably displaced (c-. 
10 meters) in the German plan. 





9.29 
~ ¢ 


E i a2 + 2. ft 
Fig. 8. Plan of the mound of Shechem, with the fields excavated by the Drew-McCormick’! Expeditio 
marked with Roman numerals. 


The instrument available for these field observations was an old 
theodolite of standard type, heavy and cumbersome, reading to one second 
of an arc, an unnecessarily exact standard of accuracy. It cannot be su!- 
ficiently emphasized that modern, very light theodolites, of simple design, 
readily available on the continent, should be procured for archaeologic:\! 
work. They are of more than sufficient accuracy and can be used as bot! 
theodolite and level, while the head is usually detachable and can be 
affixed to a straight edge to form a telescopic alidade. 

In addition to the requirements of a contoured survey, it is essenti:! 
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at a series of leveling datum points be run over the mound so that the 
‘el of any features excavated can be compared with one another. It is of 
nor significance that this system should be related to sea level, although 
; is generally done if a convenient bench mark is available. Plate 29 of 
tschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins, 49 (1926), showing the excavated 
as as of 1926, appears to be contoured at intervals of 50 centimeters. The 
isimilitude of these lines is such that they doubtless represent accurate 
tours and not mere form lines. Unfortunately, no height equivalents 
given on the plan and no where else is it possible to identify any signi- 
nt German datum or spot height. 

Under these circumstances, a new system of levels was begun, the 
um being a bench mark of angle iron driven into the roadway by the 
thwest angle of the Mosque of the Prophet Joseph; this is bench mark 29 
he Balatah block plan as revised in May, 1946. The position of this is 
h that it fairly represents the average natural ground level at the foot 
he mound. Reckoning this as zero, all heights related to it will give an 
ication of the height of a feature above the surrounding terrain, a 
iificant thing to know; further, there will be no heights recorded as 

m:nus quantities, an inconvenient piece of nonsense quite often, because of 
lak of foresight, found in archaeological records. 

In the absence of precise information (a casualty of the disturbances 
at the end of the mandate), a value of 500 meters above sea level can be 
assigned to this datum; this is a close approximation as can be seen from a 
contoured plan of the region. By adding 500 to the heights recorded, one 
expresses them approximately in terms of sea level. 

Since the information contained on the German contour plan is of 
great value in suggesting the shape of the mound before it was altered out 
of recognition by extensive dumping, a tracing has been adapted, assigning 
such values to the contours as to bring them as near as possible into line 
with the present system of levels. 

Finally, at the end of the season, the survey points were rendered 
permanent (?) by embedding the pegs in concrete to a depth of one-half 
meter. The question-mark here is suggestive. Subsequent experience 
showed that it was justified within two weeks of vacating the site. The 
problem of rendering grid points permanent in Arab countries is almost 
insoluble. Two diametrically opposed approaches are possible: first, to 
make the marker so massive as to be indestructable, which is impossible, 
or second, to make it utterly inconspicuous, which is difficult. In very dry 
conditions, the hole in the ground where a peg has been, since it has no 
commercial value to invite theft and no monumental significance to invite 
demolition, may have the best chance of survival. One can only pray that 
“a remnant will be saved.” 
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Area Surveys 







When an individual area has been excavated to a level affording som: 
coherent evidence in plan, a survey is made. This is most conveniently 
done directly after photography, when the area has been cleaned so as to 
bring the evidence into strong relief. First the evidence is discussed in de- 
tail with the area supervisor; on the basis of this discussion a preliminary 
thumbnail sketch is made, incorporating the main features to be broug! + 
out. Then the survey proceeds, by means of plane table and open sig! t 
alidade, using a bearing and distance method of fixing the critical point ;, 
i.e., sighting with the alidade to obtain the direction and measuring with a 
linen tape to determine the distance from the point of origin. Details a 
then filled in by direct measurement. This method is at least twice as e: - 
peditious as any other. The limiting factor is the size of the area to | : 
recorded; to have to measure very many distances exceeding twenty mete 
with a tape would be unwieldy. 

These surveys are made at scale of 1:50, this being the smallest sea 
at which details of the character of wall rubble and foundations, and «f 
finds in situ, can be rendered intelligible. Finally, significant levels, i. 
the preserved heights of walls, floors, pits, etc., are marked on the fie 
sheets. Cut Bristol board or blocks of cartridge paper of convenient size 
the vehicle; this avoids the trouble of cutting from large rolls and of 
flattening the paper. 
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Sections 





As has been remarked, the emphasis in this excavation was up: 
obtaining stratigraphic evidence. For this reason, the recording of sectio 
was even more important than planning. In general, it is more customary 
and desirable that the area supervisor prepare the sections, but in view of 
the inexperience of the staff another system was adopted. As soon as the 
excavation had been carried down deep enough for the sections to be i 
telligible, they were studied by the architect. In the case of excavation in 
square trenches (especially Field VII in 1960), all four faces were dealt 
with. The interpretation of the architect was then checked with the experi- 
ence of the field supervisor, and, on the basis of this, the strata were score: 
with a knife where clarification was necessary, and were labelled. Then ai 
appropriate intervals they were drawn and the drawings progressively 
added to. 

For the unpractised hand and eye, a scale of 1:25 is probably easier to 
manage when drawing detailed sections. However, in view of the extent o 
our trenches, our sections were executed at the same scale as the area plans, 
1:50. Finally, through consultation with the experts in charge of potter) 
classification, the dirt evidence was collated with that from the finds, anc 
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ient changes in epochs were registered on the sections. Diligence in 
‘ping the drawing of sections moving pari passu with the excavation is a 
al necessity, as invariably digging will be continued until the camp is 
sed down. At Shechem, a final day’s work after camp was broken served 
wring the record to completion. 


Finished Drawings 


It is a truism to remark that the difficulties of an expedition commence 
n field work concludes. One of the most prevalent sources of difficulty 
he simple one arising from the dispersion of the staff. This causes the 
1e inconvenience in preparing the final results of the architectural work 
n all other departments, since the success of field archaeology is so large- 
lependent upon cooperation. Every effort was made at Shechem to 
\imize these inherent difficulties, which were very marked because of the 
uliar conditions. The staff was large and came from widely spread out 
itutions; almost invariably they were under the necessity of returning 
base as soon as possible after the completion of field work. It was in- 
ed that all key staff members prepare an authoritative report on their 
rk before leaving Palestine. This was accomplished in one to two weeks’ 
nmunal, concentrated effort at the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem. At the end of this time, a typed report illustrated with 
official photographs was available on each area. This in itself was of great 
value in the subsequent preparation of finished drawings. Also, special 
measures were taken by the architect. Towards the end of the excavation, 
opportunity was found to go over the plans of each field with the field super- 
visor. The nature of the finished drawings were then and there agreed on, 
and those involving reconstruction or analysis into periods were worked out 
in sketch form on tracing paper draughts showing the main lines. These 
then formed the guide for subsequent work. Of course, no system is proof 
against revision of opinion. 

Pressure of other field work permitted the architect about two weeks 
of work on the finished drawings at the end of the excavation; the remainder 
were completed as soon as time was available to return to Jerusalem. A 
period of the order of about a month was required for the purpose. What 
drawings were done when was governed by the program of publication. In 
a large scale, continuing expedition like Shechem this question is a basic 
one. Were there only a final publication to consider, there might be some- 
thing to be said for delaying finished drawings until finality had been 
reached in all aspects. This, however, presupposes a mortgage on future 
circumstances which is not within human limitations. In practice, the 
necessity for interim and special reports leaves no question that the draw- 
ings pertaining to each season’s work must be brought out in a finished 
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state as soon as possible. Some ingenuity can be used to express these 
drawings in such a way that possible future additions can be incorporated 
without the necessity of retracing the whole sheet; e.g., good sun-prints can 
be made of the “firm” part of the drawing and titles, legends and contro- 
versial parts added to these for use in interim publications. Alternatively 
when required, T. T. S. (true-to-scale) prints can be obtained of previo: s 
drawings; these can be made in black line indistinguishable from india irk 
on any type of paper or linen called for, and it is a relatively easy proce:s 
to mask out inconvenient features. Alas, this process is not available 
Jordan. In the final analysis, a finished drawing in the portfolio is wor’! 
two field sheets, and retracing of drawings is in no way prohibitive; t 
dangers of precipitancy are slight compared with those of delay. 

Perhaps it may be fitting to conclude with some general observatio:s 
on finished drawings, since these play such a large part in the “wind 
dressing” of the field work. It is wise to execute them on the best quali: 
linen, since it is possible that they may have to survive a far longer passa 
of time than the excavators originally intend, and undergo astonishi 
vicissitudes, before eventual publication. Uniformity of presentation is 
most desirable aim from the point of view of a pleasing publication. 
several hands have been at work, they should be under a single directi» 
which can supervise or add characteristic passages. Considerable experien 
is necessary in assessing what is archaeologically significant and in bringi: 
this out simply, clearly, and handsomely. It goes without saying that p: 
fessional integrity ensures that what is shown as on the ground is on tlie 
ground. However, it is idle to pretend that this is not a work of selective, 
interpretative intelligence. Thus, what is drawn is inevitably not only 
what is on the ground but also the form with which reason has invested it. 
It behooves the architect to see to it that he is as well qualified as anyone 
to perform this task, and that he has taken into consideration all the 
material counsel of his colleagues before executing it. No man can do more, 
and after this criticism is very properly reserved to others. 
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Recent Books Received 


The following books have been received by The Biblical Archaeologist within the 
t two years for review: 


Jack Finegan, Light From the Ancient Past: The Archaeological Background of 
Judaism and Christianity. Princeton, New Jersey. Princeton University ge 
1959 (Second edition, first ‘edition 1946). Pp. xxxviii + 638. 204 photographs, 6 
maps, 4 plans. 


This second edition of Finegan’s excellent handbook brings up to date the 1946 
on which went through six printings. The author has done a masterful job of bring- 
ogether materials which throw light on the Old and New Testaments. The revision 
been thoroughly done; the necessary changes underscore the huge advances in our 
wledge which the last thirteen years have brought. The recent excavations at 
on, Hazor, Shechem, and both New Testament Jericho and the ancient city of the 

e name, are described and fitted within the framework of the author’s lucid presenta- 

. Perhaps one of the most striking changes in the new edition is a chapter of 34 pages 

he Qumran community and the scrolls from the Judean wilderness. This sound 

entation is accompanied by seven new plates, supplementing the remarkable collec- 
in the original edition. 

A consistent and clear chronology is essential to the presentation of historical 
iaterials. Beside the excellent presentation of chronological considerations which 
arries through this volume, the author includes in a valuable appendix materials per- 

ining to Problems of Biblical Chronology. Discussion of calendars and chronological 
texts gives a lucid introduction to some of the puzzling aspects of this problem. All in 
all, I cannot recommend too highly this excellent volume on the results of archaeological 
and linguistic study as they pertain to the Bible. 


G. Ernest Wright, Biblical Archaeology. Philadelphia. Westminster Press, 1961 
(Abridged edition). "Pp. xii + 198. $1.65. 


This paperback book is an abridgement of the large volume of the same name de- 
scribed accurately as “the finest introduction to biblical archaeology in print’ in a 
review for BA XX (September, 1957), p. 79. The pungency and lucidness of Dr. Wright’s 
material remains despite the quite radical cutting down of the text. Missing are the 
photographs which fill the larger volume, but the text stands on its own merits, and a 
convenient listing of citations permits the reader to locate illustrative material in various 
anthologies available in many libraries. As a matter of fact, these references are more 
numerous than the pictures in the original volume. One can hardly imagine a better 
bargain for the Biblical Archaeologist’s subscriber than this little volume. 


Sabatino Moscati, The Face of the Ancient Orient: A Panorama of Near Eastern 
Civilizations in Pre-Classical Times. Chicago. he Books, translated 1960. 
Pp. xvi + 328, 5 plans, a map, and 32 plates. $6.00 


A fascinating cultural history by the University of Rome professor, making ex- 
tensive use of literary sources from the various cultures of the ancient east. 
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Robert M. Grant in collaboration with David Noel Freedman, The Secret Sayings 
of Jesus. Garden City. Doubleday, 1960. Pp. 206. $3.50. 


W. C. van Unnik, Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings (Studies in Biblical Thelogy, 
30). Naperville, Illinois. Alec Allenson, 1960. Pp. 96. $1.75. 


The Grant-Freedman volume is an introduction to the fascinating world now com- 
ing to light from the finds made at Nag Hammadi, but more particularly to the Gos; 2l 
of Thomas, the document containing a list of short “sayings” ascribed to Jesus. Te 
authors discuss all the gospels, canonical and apocryphal, the relationship of this gosjel 
to them, and the Gnostic setting of the Gospel of Thomas. The final 82 pages presen® a 
translation of the document with commentary, the translation prepared by William 
Schoedel. The monograph by van Unnik is a translation from the Dutch original whi h 
appeared in 1958. Here is a fine and competent introduction to the Nag Hammadi dox 1- 
ments, careful in defining the limits of the insight gained, and the sort of cautic 1s 
presentation which makes an excellent beginning for the interested student. 


Norman Bentwich, The New-Old Land of Israel. London. George Allen & Unw a, 
1960. Pp. 161, with 15 photographs. 18s. 


A highly readable summary of archaeological activity in Palestine, especially w! at 
has taken place since the formation of the state of Israel (although sites in Jordan, si ch 


as Jericho, are included in the discussion). 
E. F. ( 


Engelbert Kirschbaum, The Tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. New York. *t. 
Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. 224. 44 plates, 4 in color. 


Beginning in 1939, significant excavations were undertaken beneath the altar aca 
of St. Peter’s Church in the Vatican at Rome. A competent report appeared in /'A 
XII.1 (Feb., 1949), pp. Iff, by the late R. T. O’Callaghan. Oscar Cullmann, in P¢ 
Disciple, Apostle, Martyr (1952, Eng. tr. 1953), gave a careful description of the official 
reports of the excavations and offered an independent evaluation of them and of the role 
of Peter in the Apostolic Church. Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward Perkins, in 7 he 
Shrine of St. Peter (1957), provided another independent study; they are strong in the 
areas of archaeology and architecture while Cullmann is at his best in the literary and 
historical questions. Now Engelbert Kirschbaum’s 1957 German study has appeared in 
English. Kirschbaum is one of the archaeologists who carried out the excavations under 
St. Peter’s, and his work is a painstaking study of the problems involved and of the 
questions about the death and burial place of Paul. He offers a detailed and scholarly 
argument that Peter and Paul are actually buried in the traditionally fixed places. His 
book is plentifully illustrated with photographs and drawings, and is well documented 
(although on p. 224 he miserably misstates the position of Lietzmann and Cullmann, 
who essentially agree with him). 


F. V. I 


S. H. Hooke, ed., Myth, Ritual and Kingship: Essays on the Theory and Practice 
of Kingship in the Ancient Near East and in Israel. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 195°. 
Pp. xi + 308. 35s. 


A series of essays by the Editor, Sidney Smith, O. R. Gurney, A. R. Johnson, H. I. 
Rowley and others on kingship in Biblical times, revising and bringing up-to-date the 
views originally attributed to the British “Myth and Ritual School.” An important an/ 
instructive volume. 
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E. O. James, Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East. New York, Praeger, 
1958. Pp. 352. $6.00. 


A survey of the myth and ritual from Paleolithic times through the Ancient Near 

’. stern cultures of Biblical times. A wide background is surveyed, including Egypt, 

iel, Mesopotamia, Iran and Greece ending with an attempt to assess the meaning of 

h and its relationship to ritual. (The two are vitally connected and represent a 

hod of dealing with the existing order, promoting social intercourse and security and 

ntaining “the established tradition as a living reality within the milieu of primeval 
ition as a consolidating dynamic’’—pp. 283-4.) 


G. Lankester Harding, The Antiquities of Jordan. New York, Crowell, 1959. 
Pp. xviii + 206, with 31 plates of photographs. $4.75. 


Here is a book especially commended to all those interested in Palestinian archaeolo- 
because it provides us with a first-rate archaeological guidebook to the main dis- 
eries and ancient ruins in Transjordan (with chapters on Jericho, Khirbet Mefjar 
QumrdAn in the Jordan valley). It is written in clear, non-technical style by the man 
was Director of Antiquities in Jordan from 1936 until his dismissal in the national- 
troubles of 1956. It can be said that no man knows the subjects treated in this 
k better than the author. 


Masada, Survey and Excavations, 1955-1956, by the Hebrew University, Israel 
Exploration Society and Department of es Jerusalem (Israel), Israel 
Exploration Society, 1957. Pp. 60, 16 plates of photographs, and 22 figures in text. 


The report of the important survey and excavation at Masada, written jointly by 
M. Avi-Yonah, N. Avigad, Y. Aharoni, I. Dunayevsky, and 8. Gutman. Originally 
published as Israel Exploration Journal, Vol. 7, No. 1 (1957), it is here reprinted and 
bound in hard covers. 


Samuel Noah Kramer, History Begins at Sumer. Garden City, Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 1959. Pp. xxv + 247. $1.45. 


A paperback edition of the author’s important survey of Sumerian literature 
published in 1956 by The Falcon’s Wing Press. 


J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea. (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, No. 26). Translated from the French by J. Strugnell. London 
and Naperville, Ill., SCM Press and Alex R. Allenson, Inc., 1959. Pp. 160 with 
folding map of the Qumran excavations, and twenty-five photographs. $2.50. 


We now are fortunate in having two introductions to Qumran study by two core 
members of the international team of scholars publishing the manuscripts: Professor 
Cross’ Ancient Library of Qumran (New York, Doubleday, 1958) and this one by L’abbé 
Milik, first published in. French in 1957. While the books are on the same subject, it is 
surprising how little they overlap and how complementary they are to one another. 
Both are brief, comparatively inexpensive, and original treatments by extremely learned 
minds; in the great array of Qumran literature, these works may be singled out as 
essential. They also have the advantage of being so well written as to be fascinating for 
layman and important for the scholar. 
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Revue de Qumran, Tome I, No. 1. Paris, Editions Letouzey et Ané. (87, Blvd. 
Raspail, Paris VI) July, 1958. 


A journal devoted to Qumran studies, of considerable size; the first volume of four 
numbers is priced at $15.00. 


os Charles F. Pfeiffer, The Dead Sea Scrolls. Grand Rapids, Baker, 1957. Pp. 107. 
-50. 


An introduction to Qumran studies which can be highly commended, written by tse 
Professor of Old Testament, formerly at Moody Bible Institute, and now at the Gord>n 
Divinity School in Beverly Farms, Mass. 


Geddes MacGregor, The Bible in the Making. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 19 
Pp. 447. $6.00. 


The story of the composition, translation and dissemination of the Bible from ¢ 
Testament to modern times. Of special interest are a series of fourteen appendices whi 
contain all sorts of detailed information on various aspects of the subject, some of wh 
is not readily available elsewhere. 


Stanley Mayes, The Great Belzoni. London, Putnam, 1959. Pp. 344. 42s. 


The story of a fabulous character who was one of the first Egyptian archaeologi.t 
and excavators. The book is an excellent account of the life and times of England 2 
the English theatrical world, where Belzoni began his career, and then of Egypt durin 
the first half of the last century. It depicts Egyptian archaeology at its beginning stare 
against the background of the cultural and political history of its time. 


Atlas of the Bible Lands. Maplewood, N. J., C. S. Hammond & Co., 1959. 
pp. of maps and photographs, 9144 x 1244”. 50¢. 


A completely new edition of Hammond’s Atlas for student use. The scholarship in 
the maps is very good, but it is unacknowledged by a publisher who apparently believes 
that a payment of money to the editor of the maps was a sufficient reward! The work 
is a bargain, but it is most irritating to have to say so to a publisher willing to put out 
such uncredited material. 


James B. Pritchard, ed., The Ancient Near East. An Anthology of Texts and 
Pictures. Princeton Univ. Press, 1958. Pp. 380, including 197 pictures. $6.00. 


A welcome précis for student use of the Editor’s two-volume, basic work, Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament (2nd ed., 1955), and The Ancient Near 
East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testament (1954). 


James B. Pritchard, ” 'ned and the Old Testament. Princeton Univ. Press 
1958. Pp. xii + 263. $5.00 


A well written account for the archaeological “laity” of some of the great discoveries 
in the field of Old Testament archaeology (some of the main explorers, explorations, an:! 
excavations, the Canaanites, the Assyrians, ancient myths, law and wisdom). A” 
explanatory and companion volume to the preceding. 
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D. J. Wiseman, Illustrations from Biblical Archaeology. Grand Rapids, Eerd- 
mans, 1958. Pp. 112, including 117 photographs, $3.50. 


A brief introduction to Biblical Archaeology which is centered around the pictures 
.own on each page. The book is very well done indeed, and concludes with an excellent 
n_ up-to-date bibliography. 


William S. La Sor, Great Personalities of the Old Testament. Westwood, N. J., 
Fleming H. Revell, 1959. Pp. 192. $3.00. 


An introduction to the Biblical stories of the leading figures of the Old Testament, 
accent on archaeological material where it is available. 


J. A. Thompson, Archaeology and the Old Testament. Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 
1957. Pp. 128. $1.50. 


J. A. Thompson, Archaeology and the Pre-Christian Centuries. 1958. Pp. 139. 
$1.50. 


Surveys in readable style (in the Pathway Books) by the Lecturer in Old Testament 
lies, Baptist Theological College, New South Wales, Australia. The books are up-to- 
i.e and form a good introduction for the beginner in Biblical Archaeology. 


M. A. Beek, A Journey Through the Old Testament. New York, Harper, 1960. 
Pp. 254. $4.00. 


Seventy-three brief chapters on Israel’s history, drawn from radio talks given in 
Holland by its author, a Professor in the University of Amsterdam. An interesting 
introduction for laymen. 

G. E. W. 
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Addition and Corrections 


William W. Hallo and the editors wish to note the following changes in BA, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 2 (May, 1960): 1) on page 42, note 40: Albright’s date for the 
Kapara period is the late tenth century. The eighth century date wrongly attri- 
buted to him in this note and on p. 44 was actually put forward by Mallowan, loc. 
cit., who, however, considered it the less “attractive” of his two proposals; 2) on 
page 46, note 60: The new edition of the Sujin steles foreseen in ANET®, p. 503, 
has since been published by A. Dupont-Sommer, with J. Starcky, in Les inscrip- 
tions araméennes de Sfiré (Stéles I et II), (Paris, 1958), and “Une inscription 
araméenne inédite de Sfiré”’ (Stele III), Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth 13 (1956), 
pp. 23-41 and pls. 1-6; 3) in several places, it proved impossible at the last moment 
for the printer to secure the necessary diacritical marks on italicized words, first to 
indicate that certain s signs are to be pronounced sh (page 47, note 68, page 52, 
note 103, and page 53, line 2 (hupsu) and second to indicate umlaut (page 60, 
line 21 (Konige)). 








